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the witch in regard to her lover, who is at sea.
The witch has some cause of grievance against the
maiden, and frightens her into a mild insanity by
predictions of dire calamity. The lover returns
safely, and, finding his betrothed in this demented
condition, gradually, by love's ministrations, recalls
her to her right mind, and at length " the thousand
fancies which were nursed in madness vanish one
by one." The concluding scene is at the death-
bed of the witch, whose last hours are soothed by
the gentle care of a daiighter of the woman she so
cruelly wronged, and to whom in dying she gives
her blessing.

In 1840, a revised edition of " Moll Pitcher"
was published by Joseph Healy, of Philadelphia,
this edition for the first time connecting Mr.
Whittier's name with the poem, and with it was
printed " The Minstrel Girl," which was originally
published in John Neal's " Yankee," in 1829.
This last-named poem as a whole is unworthy of re-
production, but contains some stanzas of merit. It
makes eight pages of the 12mo pamphlet.

Mr. Whittier was more successful in suppressing
" Moll Pitcher " than he was with his later poem,
" Mogg Megone." It has never been published in
any collection of his works, and as a whole does
not deserve to be perpetuated.

Mr. Whittier sent several contributions of prose
and verse to the " Pearl," published by Isaac C.
Pray, first in Hartford and afterward in Boston.

" The Prisoner for Debt " was originally pub-
lished in the "Pearl" for December 12, 1835, and
the date, 1849, given to it in the edition of 1888 is